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were held to contain land, one section of which 

A COLOSSAL MAP. was regarded as explored. In the middle ages 

THE little but expressive word Map, that now | the science of map-making received a great check. 
sums up in the compass of three letters such| The ban of the Church was upon the belief 
a vast treasure-house of geographical knowledge, | in the rotundity of the earth, and geographical 
has only had abiding-place in our language since | knowledge had to a certain extent to conform to 
the middle ages. The word itself in its literal this pronouncement. The discovery of America 
signification carries us back to the time when! and other unexplored areas, the invention of 


maps were painted on linen or cloth. For 
‘mappa mundi,’ from which the abbreviated 
‘map’ is derived, signifies neither more nor less 
than ‘world-napkin’—that is, a cloth on which 
was painted a representation of some portion of 
the disc of the earth. 

With the Greeks, the map was a picture ; 
among the Romans, a ‘tabula’—that is, a table 
or list. Much as the first-named people did to 


printing, the knowledge of engraving on wood 
and on copper, all, in their several ways, increased 
our geographical knowledge and the means of 
expressing it. Hence, by slow degrees, the evo- 
' lution of the modern map. 

The present century, and especially the last 
twenty years of it, has seen an enormous addition 
made to our geographical knowledge. Not only 
have civilised powers made elaborate surveys of 


develop the scientific construction of maps, it is | their territories, but much land hitherto unex- 
to the ancient Egyptians that the honour of the plored has been accurately laid down in maps. 
first maps must be assigned. Very crude were The amount of land-surface of the globe that 
these primeval attempts at cartography, made as; has been fully surveyed is estimated at fifty-six 
they were fourteen centuries before the Christian | to sixty per cent. of the whole land-area. Un- 


era. They were maps only by courtesy, being, 
in fact, pictures of a stretch of landscape in some 
cases ; and in others, pictures hieroglyphically 
treated of the more salient features of a State or 
some portion of it, But still the papyrus rolls 
contain the beginnings from which has developed 
the science of map-making as practised at the 
present day. 

Anaximander, a pupil of Thales, who flourished 
about 560 B.c., showed on his maps not only 
the circular world-dise which marked a circular 
expanse of country extending in equal distances 
from the observer to the horizon boundary, but 
also the ‘circumfluent ocean,’ of which the poet 
of his people sang so eloquently. Four centuries 
later saw the construction of the first sphere ; and 
the allotment of land and water upon it, strange 
as it may seem, was received as correct right 
down to the middle ages. From north to south 
were drawn a pair of parallel lines, which were 
supposed to enclose a canal-like ocean, A similar 
pair extended through the equatorial regions, also 


enclosing water. The four remaining segments 


explored territories are calculated to cover ten 
|or twelve per cent. of the land-surface. But 
although the proportion of land that has been 
surveyed is so large, the maps recording it are 
not always available. Some of them are the 
result of private exploration, and the geographi- 
cal. information thus acquired is only circulated 
among a comparatively few individuals. Others 
are not put upon the market at all, so that they 
are practically unobtainable. Neither is there 
any uniformity as regards scale, projection, or 
style of execution. 

A Frenchman being shown over a London 
Board School, remarked : ‘It is no wonder that 
you Englishmen have exalted notions of your 
importance. You teach by your maps that one- 
half of your tiny island is as big as a whole 
continent.’ And there is certainly some truth 
in the accusation. Children may not grasp the 
qualifying fact of scale-difference. They see 
England and (say) South America similarly sized 
sheets, and institute comparisons which are cer- 
tainly not to the prejudice of their patriotism. 
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The most interesting subject, perhaps, that was 
brought before the International Geographical 
Congress, held at Berne in August 1891, was the 
proposal that the Congress should promote the 
construction of a Map of the World on the scale 
of 1: 1,000,000, or about sixteen miles to the 
inch. After duly considering the project, the 
Congress decided to initiate the preparation of 
such a map of the world. | 

To further this, a Commission of geographers | 
and cartographers of different nationalities was | 
created. It is the business of the Commission | 
to endeavour to obtain the co-operation of the | 
various governments and all societies and indi- | 
viduals interested, so that the scheme may be | 
brought to a successful issue. Their progress will 
be reported to the next International Congress, 
to be held in London. | 

The number of sheets that the map will take | 
up will be three or four thousand, and they will | 
be of such a size that nine of them will cover an 
area about six feet square. Asia alone would cover | 
an area resembling a square one side of which 
would measure over thirty feet. The complete 


information, along with markings to show the 
variation in lake levels, will also figure upon 
the map. 

To on the best method of indicating 
the relief of the world’s surface is a rather diffi- 
cult matter. But it is proposed to show, as far 
as is possible, both the relative and actual eleva- 
tion of the land masses, All known heights will 
be inserted. Four contour lines are to be used, 
drawn to indicate elevations of 100, 300, 500, 
and 1200 metres ; or, roughly, 300, 1000, 1600, and 
4000 feet. Three colours will be used to show rela- 
tive heights ; and ‘hachures,’ or lines of shading, 
will also be requisitioned to mark the steepness 
of a district. Besides the boundaries of States 
being in black, the coast-line and lettering will also 
be similarly indicated. 

Such are the more salient features of this pro- 
posed colossal map. It speaks much for the 
state of our present geographical knowledge, and 
the brotherhood which exists between scientists 
of different nations, that such a scheme is possible, 
Whether the possibility of its existence will 
become an accomplished fact, however, remains to 

seen. 

Some people assert that the scale of sixteen 
miles to the inch is too large a scale for a 


map it is estimated will cover an area of avout map of the world. They say that the time has 
two thousand five hundred square feet. The cost not yet arrived for such a map. After all, how- 
of production is put down at about nine pounds ) ever, the scale is not such a large one ; and it is 
per square foot for an edition of one thousand only in very few cases that data will be inobtain- 
copies. If this edition is sold at two shillings | able to fill in the requisite details. Such tracts 
a sheet, the deficit is estimated at £100,000. | °° these are becoming both fewer and smaller 


4 ; : each year. The past thirty years have added 
Striking as is the idea of such a map, or an atlas | much to our knowledge of the interior of Aus- 


containing the different sections of such, the cost | tralia, Alaska, the extreme north of North 
of production is enormous. Three or four hun-' America, Greenland, and more especially of Cen- 
dred pounds for an atlas is rather an expensive tral Africa, Two decades ago, a map of the Dark 
item, and the most extravagant of those who have Continent on a larger scale than eighty miles to 
the spending of public moneys would no doubt the inch would have been deemed an impossi- 
hesitate before making such a purchase. The bility. Now we have a map of Africa showin 
deficit of £100,000 is not, however, such a large thirty-two miles to the inch ; and the author o 
sum, when the amounts that have been spent that map, so long ago as 1885, expressed the 
upon scientific expeditions are considered, so that | ~— that in ten years’ time our knowledge 
the continental supporters of the scheme are very of Africa would be such that a scale of sixteen 
sanguine that the great map will become an ac- miles to the inch would be the smallest that 
complished fact. In such a map, Great Britain’s would suftice to show the main features of African 
dominions would of course take up a greater ' geography. 


number of sheets than the territories of any other | 
State. Russia comes next, and the United States | 
third, as follows: British Empire, 222; Russia, | 
192; United States, 65; France, 55; Scandi- 
navia, 54; China, 45; Brazil, 28; Egypt, &c., 
27; Netherlands, 24; Venezuela, Colombia, 
Zcuador, Peru, Bolivia, 22; Germany, 21; 
Turkey, 18; Spain, 16; &c. It will be seen from 
this list that if the leading territorial powers 
of the world care to unite their forces and 
support the scheme, there will be but little 
difficulty in the matter. 

The boundaries of States are to be shown 
in black, perhaps edged with a narrow strip 
of colour. The boundaries of minor political 
divisions, such as French departments and English 
counties, are to be omitted. All railroads, the 
more important roads, lines of telegraph, the 
navigable limits of rivers, are to be shown; 
and it is also proposed to indicate the extent of 
forest-land. All water is to be shown blue. The 
depths of the ocean are to be indicated. Lakes, 
rivers, and swamps will be shown; and tidal 


This is not the only argument in support of 
the adoption of such a scale. The Indian Govern- 
ment have already produced a map of our Indian 
possessions and their surroundings on that scale. 
A similar map is also existent of the Transvaal, 
the East India Islands, and several Central and 
South American States. The Russians in their 
efforts after military aggrandisement have done 
much to further the cause of map-construction. 
Their maps are splendid specimens of accurate 
and condensed geographical information. The 
scale employed differs but little from that proposed 
in the scheme under discussion. The i mea 
have, like our own Royal Geographical Society, 
already published many maps of newly explored 
territories on a scale of sixteen miles to the inch 
or thereabouts. So that there is extant a vast 
fund of facts that could be pressed into service 
in the execution of this uniform map of the 
world. The greater part of Europe and a large 
portion of India and North America have been 
surveyed on a much smaller scale than this, and, 
in fact, it is only the one-eighth of unexplored 
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lands that the scale is too large for. But such 
a map as this would take years to execute, even 
with the co-operative action of the nations; and 
many areas would in the meantime become more 
fully known than they are at present. 


‘as this is of course necessary where the Latin 
alphabet is not used. 

If we take the distance of the North Pole from 
the equator as six thousand miles, then this 


would be shown on the map by a line of some 
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One result that such a map would give us thirty-three feet in length. Maps on this scale 
is, that the Balkan Peninsula will become | showing a whole continent would be much more 
more accurately known than it is at present. valuable for geographical instruction than are 
The cartographical science is certainly on a lower the detached maps which are so generally used. 
level in the territories that owned the domination The difficulty would be of course one of space. 
of the Turk than it is in any other portion of Sheets, however, might be so combined as to 
Europe. This is not to be wondered at, when’ make maps which would not fill a larger space 
the heterogeneous character of the States that than the whole of a school-room wall from ceiling 


went to make up what used to be called Turkey 
in Europe is considered. China, too, would be 
known in more detail than it is at present. In 
carrying out the work in Central Africa, no 
assistance could be expected from the natives. 
The negroes know no maps. Their stay-at-home 
habits preclude their necessity, and their lan- 
suages show no equivalent for our word map. 
ut commercial enterprise and missionary effort 
have already done much to render native assist- 
ance unnecessary. The natives of the North 
Polar Regions, on the other hand, are keenly 
alive to the value of a map. They know what 
amap is. They know how to use it, and, what 
is more, they have over and over again demon- 
strated their ability to express their knowledge 
of things geographical in a rough sketch map. 
Arctic explorers have frequently found intelli- 
gent Eskimos who have drawn on the snow a 
rough representation of a coast-line with the 
direction of its trend accurately delineated. In 
fact, the members of one section of an expedition 
owed their rescue at the hands of their com- 
rades to the cartographical knowledge of a native 
Greenlander. It is quite possible to conceive 


that a more thorough information respecting the , 


configuration of the Greenland and adjacent 
coasts wonld be obtainable if some means could 
only be devised of educating the native Eskimo 
to express in maps and sketches the knowledge 
of his ice-bound territory which he must 
possess, 

The map, or atlas of the world, as some of its 
advocates prefer to designate it, would of course 
recognise the meridian of Greenwich as the 
numbering point for the meridians of longitude. 
The sheets to which we have alluded are each 
to show a length and breadth of five degrees. 
Now, the length of a degree of longitude at the 
equator is sixty-nine miles. In the latitude of 
sixty degrees, it is only the half of that; so, in 
order to keep the sheets of something like uni- 
form size, the sections of the map north of the 
sixtieth parallel of latitude will show five degrees 
in length and ten degrees in breadth. These 
double-column sheets, as they are called, will 
fall of course to those territories lying within 
a thirty degrees’ radius from the Poles, The 
British Empire will have fifty-seven of them, 
Russia takes no fewer than one hundred, Scandi- 
navia fifty-one, and the United States twelve. 

In the spelling of names, the Latin alphabet 
is to be used, and the actual spelling will follow 
that officially used throughout the territory 
shown. For some countries, such as Russia, it 
is proposed to have an alternate system of letter- 
ing—one for general circulation, and the other 
for the natives of Russia. Some such method 


| to floor. 

One thing is certain, that if the map or atlas 
comes into existence, the onward tendency of 
elementary education will ensure that its valu- 
able aid will be utilised to advance geographical 
teaching. But as yet the matter is in abeyance. 
The International Commission is busy on the 
subject of the pros and cons of so great a scheme. 
What headway they have made with the sub- 
ject, and what will be the fate of the suggestion 
_ Which originated with Professor Penck, will be 
made known at the next Congress. But it speaks 
much for the advancement of geographical science 
that so bold and striking a scheme is quite 
within the scope of that which is possible. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—UNCLE HARRY STRIKES HIS 
TENT. 


, Tar was the beginning of Isabel’s trials. With 
great difficulty she assuaged her father’s dis- 
"ordered emotions, and with Alexander’s help— 
who had come in soon after the uncles had gone 
—she prevailed on him to go to bed; but for 
hours after he had retired she heard him pacing 
to and fro overhead. Next day when she returned 
from school her father was gone !—and she soon 
discovered that Doughty was gone too! She 
was debating with herself what she should do— 
whether she should not go directly to Alan Ains- 
worth and solicit his help to bring her father 
back—when Alan himself walked in, In the 
fullness of her heart Isabel told him all the story 
of her trouble, with what she guessed of the old 
relations between her father and his brother, and 
the painful scene of the evening before. Ains- 
worth was deeply interested: the hatred which 
the one brother bore the other, and had borne 
for many years, struck him as something ancient, 
peculiar, and literary. 

‘It has often been said’ he observed, ‘that 
there is no hatred so bitter, constant, and deadly 
as the hatred of brethren.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Isabel, ‘And in literature it may 
appear a great and romantic passion, but when 
you see it before your eyes and hear it with your 
ears—oh !—it strikes you with shame and horror ! 
And yet when I think of poor Uncle Harry’s life, 
and all he has endured, I can feel only pity for 
him !—Does it not seem dreadful,’ she added, 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America, 
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mainly to herself, ‘that women with the best | foreign countries enough: I am now going to 
intentions should only cause division between | explore my own country. I am going on a riding 


men like these !’ 

‘It always has been so,’ said Ainsworth philo- 
sophically—for he did not feel a victim himself— 
‘and, I suppose, it always will be. Since a 
woman can be the wife of only one man, the 
more desirable she is, the more inevitable it is 
that there should be rival claimants for her, 
and the more likely there should be divisions, 
and perhaps hatreds.’ 

‘I suppose it must be so,’ said Isabel, consider- 
ing him an instant; ‘but it is none the less pitiful 
and dreadful.’ 

The pity and the dread of it she felt so much 


| or driving tour for two or three months.’ 


‘Months !’ she exclaimed. 
‘That’s why I must take some luggage. I 


‘shall send it on by train from point to point.’ 


He was turning away to resume his packing, 
but she retained his hand and kept him before 
cher. ‘Going away,’ she said, ‘because of this 
little trouble of last night, and without a word 
of forgiveness and friendliness! Oh, uncle, is 
| that worthy of you?’ 


| 


_. *My dear child, said he, ‘for the trouble of 


‘last night I ask your pardon. I forgot myself 


| shamefully,’ 
' €You know, uncle,’ said she, ‘it is not that I 


;mean. The pain I felt is a small matter; the 


that, when she had given Alan instructions where | ereat thing is the pain you gave my father. 


to seek her father, and had seen him set off to 
carry them out, she herself set out for Rutland 
Gate. She was sorry for her uncle from the 
bottom of her heart, now that she had had 
revealed to her the grievance which he had 
nursed during his long, long years of loneliness 
and exile. She completely comprehended how 
it had all come about: her mother in two minds 
between the two brothers ; admiring, respecting, 


and liking the one who first asked for her love, | 


but yet irresistibly drawn and captivated by the 


charm of the other, who, as it were, suddenly | 


caught her up and carried her off. Not one of 
the three could she find it in her to blame: not 
her mother—whose case she was beginning to 
suspect might become her own any day—not her 
father, who, loving a woman and perceiving she 
loved him, resolved to take all risks and marry 
her ; and certainly not her uncle, who had been 
faithful to her mother’s memory and who had 
made his disappointment life-long. Her uncle 
had been so constituted that he had suffered most, 
and therefore she would carry to him all her pity ; 
but at the same time she would say to him: ‘See ; 
there was no one truly to blame. And it is all 
past ; let it be forgiven, and let yourself and my 
father be friends, as she would have desired whose 
memory you cherish.’ 

When the door of the house at Rutland Gate 
was opened to her, she asked to see Mr Raynor. 
The responsible gentleman in black who opened 
the door told her in confidence—all domestics 
and others of inferior station were inclined to 
be communicative to Isabel—that her uncle was 
in his room packing up. 

‘Packing up! I suppose I may venture to 
disturb him ?? 

The domestic answered that if she would wait 
a moment he would himself inquire. He returned 
with speed and asked her to ‘walk up.’ Her 
uncle received her at the door of his room with 
a polite constraint. 

‘You are not going away—are you, uncle ?’ she 
asked with deep concern, 

‘I am, my dear, he answered, pressing her 
hand. 

Abroad again 

‘No; not abroad. I think I have explored 


Have you no word of forgiveness for him ?” 

‘I forgive him, my dear; I forgive him,’ said 
jhe, and forcibly withdrew his hand. ‘But I 
_wish to forget him. I wish to see him no more, 
and to hear of him no more. He does not need 
‘me: he has you.’ 

‘The scene of last night has completely un- 
‘settled him again,’ said Isabel, ‘and driven him 
away. When I returned from school he was 
gone.’ 

_ *Gone—is he? That should prove a good 
thing for you.’ 
— ‘But I will find him again and bring him 
back. Do you imagine, uncle, I am so easily 
turned aside from a purpose as that? He is 
worth saving from his weakness, and 
| shall devote myself to saving him.’ 
| Very well, said he, when he had considered 
-hera moment. ‘You do not ask my advice, and 
| I do not it. 
| ‘But, dear uncle,’ said she, ‘you are not in a 
| condition of mind to give advice : you are biased. 
I think of you both with much the same feeling : 
why will you not let me love you both? Is that 
|a great thing to ask? Why will you not think 
‘with me about my father, and be friendly and 
| helpful with him ? 

‘Because I cannot. You are a good girl, and 
you mean well; but really, my dear, I must ask 
| you—beg of you—to drop the subject. Your 
father has, let us say, a habit of conduct of many 
years’ standing, of which he will not for a long 
time, if ever, be broken ; I have a habit of feel- 
ing, let us say, of which I will not for a long 
time, if ever, be broken, Let us say no more 
about it.’ 

She considered. Her uncle’s words seemed 
reasonable : it might be well to leave the soften- 
ing of his heart to the influence of Time ; at least 
to wait for the effect of two or three months’ 
absence and loneliness on him, and of two or 
three months’ love and supervision on her father. 
Cast down, but not in despair, she said ‘Good- 
bye’ to her uncle and wished him health and 
peace on his journey ; and so she left him. 

As she descended the stairs, she wondered 
whether it would not be proper to see her aunt, 
perhaps, before she left the house. A decision 
was anticipated by the opening of a door and 
the appearance of her aunt’s maid; for Mrs 
Suffield now had a maid all to herself, ‘and 
everything grand and becoming about her.’ 

‘Please, Miss Raynor,’ said the maid, ‘Mrs 
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Suffield says, will you step in and speak to her | 
a moment 

Mrs Suffield sat before a cheval glass: she was 
dressing. As her niece entered she rose to turn 
herself and to view by the aid of a hand-glass the 
manner of her hair in the tall mirror, and Isabel | 
was compelled to think that her aunt was a very 
handsome woman in spite of her fifty years or 


‘I think I can manage by myself now, 
Wilkins, said she to her maid. ‘Miss Raynor 
will help me with my dress.’ 

‘Very well, ma’am,’ said Wilkins. ‘But I hope 
you will get your busk nicely arranged, for not 
many ladies as I’ve dressed has such a fine bush 
as you, maam.’ (The devoted, but incorrect, 
creature obviously meant ‘ bust.’) 

‘T’ll see to it, Wilkins’ said Mrs Suffield ; | 
‘don’t be anxious.” And Wilkins withdrew.—‘ So 

ou’ve been to see your uncle in private, Bell, 
fore he goes.’ 

‘Yes, aunt,’ said Isabel ; ‘I came to see him | 
specially, though I did not know he was going.’ | 

‘Going! Yes; of course, he’s going! What! 
else did you expect, after the way you’ve been 
going ?? | 

‘T, aunt? I suppose you allude to what I’ve | 
done about my father ?” | 

‘IT suppose I do, my dear. You don’t know 

our uncle, and you think you know your father. | 
You’ve thrown your uncle over, and taken u 
with your father; a very natural thing to do, E | 
daresay: he always had a way with women. | 
But you’ve spoiled yourself ; your uncle meant | 
to set up house and to make you mistress of it, 
and, I believe, to make you his heir. You were | 
always absurdly quixotic, Bell; but I suppose 
you never really thought of the chances you were 
throwing away.’ 

‘Oh yes, aunt,’ said Isabel ; ‘I knew all these 
things.’ 

Her aunt turned on her a penetrating, business- 
like gaze. ‘You knew them!’ she said. 

‘I knew them, or guessed them,’ said Isabel 
carelessly, 

‘And you chose the better part: your father? 
Well, upon my word! The girl’s a constant 
wonder tome? And where, or how, may I ask, 
did you find your father ?’ 

‘I had rather keep that to myself, if you 
please, aunt.’ 

‘Oh, very well,’ said her aunt. ‘Of course, it’s 
no business of mine. You’ll go your own way, 
Bell, as usual.—Lace this thing for me—will you, 
my dear? It laces at the back,’ 

Had it been her aunt’s face Isabel was close 
to the next few seconds, and not her back-hair, 
the conversation might have had a gentler and 
more generous end. But they were both so much 
akin in temper, that each rather repelled than 
attracted the other, for the most part, and neither 
would sue to the other for a better under- 
standing. 

‘It seems to me, aunt,’ said Isabel, ‘exceedingly 
harsh and unkind of you to speak like this of 
what concerns your brother.’ 

‘Which brother, my dear?’ said her aunt. ‘1 
have two brothers: of whom I prefer the one, 
and you prefer the other.’ 

‘He needs my preference!’ exclaimed Isabel. | 
‘He has no one but me!’ 


‘That’s entirely his own fault,’ said her aunt. 
‘But he has you, and having you he has a great 
deal: I will say that for you’ 

‘But why are you so terribly wanting in con- 
sideration and love for him ?’ 

‘Am I so wanting?’ said her aunt; and an 
ancient fount of feeling seemed to rise within 
her. ‘It must be then, I suppose, because he 
was so wanting in consideration and love for me. 
He never had any love or regard for any one but 
himself. He would always take, but never give. 
He was all self; he was self-conceited, self-satis- 
fied, self-willed, self-sufficient, self-indulgent, self- 
opinioned, and self-ish,’ 

‘And now,’ retorted her niece, ‘it is self- 
evident that he is  self-reproved, self-abased, 
self-tormented, self-neglectful, self-destruc- 
tive: he is scarcely conscious of himself at all 
now.’ 

Her aunt waited a moment before she replied : 


'*IT wish him no harm—only good; but I wish 


he would not always depend for his good on 
some one else than himself. I am afraid you 
are going to spoil your life for him; and he’ll 
let you do it.’ 

‘But if it gives me pleasure to spend my life 
for him, aunt ?’ said Isabel. 

‘Then I’ve nothing more to say. You are of 
age, my dear, and responsible for your actions. 
We shall be pleased to see you just as usual, 
though I suppose your father won’t care to come 
often. And I daresay his dreadful habit a 
him sometimes from being quite presentable. 
There are some people, for instance, coming 
to dinner to-night—Lord Clitheroe and other 
— friends of your uncle: I would have 
iked to ask you and your father, but, really, 
I hesitated,’ 

‘I don’t think father would have cared to 
come,’ said Isabel, scarce knowing whether it was 
anger or tears she felt she must restrain. ‘He 
is not in the least interested in politics, and he 
laughs at the folly of people who give themselves 
up to politics. He is chiefly interested in Litera- 
ture and Art; and he talks well and writes well 
about both,’ 

‘Oh, indeed !’ said her aunt in a tone distinct] 
final. ‘Well, my dear, come when you will 
It’s about time I went down.—Good-bye,’ 

Isabel departed not only in disappointment, 
but in vexation and wrath. She had desired as 
theiy talk had progressed to say many bitter and 
biting things to her aunt ; but she had restrained 
herself, partly out of inured respect for her aunt, 
and partly out of the hope that it might thus be 
better for her father ; now she thought she had 
restrained herself in vain. Her aunt seemed all 
the more contemptuous of her father, because of 
the measured way she had spoken of him! How 
cruelly both her uncle and her aunt had spoken 
of her father !—and how little they seemed to 
care whether he fared well or ill! What a 
strange thing was family love!—liker family 
hate! Could it be that that kind of indifference 


' affected some families more than others ? 


Thus her thoughts tossed to and fro like the 
water of a wind-swept pool; and the end of her 


-cogitations was that she felt more closely identi- 


fied with her father than ever, and more reso- 
lutely determined to strengthen and build him up 
so that no one would venture to speak of him 
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save with respect. And thus she found her way 
back to her lodgings, and sat till the darkness 
closed round her, waiting for the return of her 
father—who did not come. 

(To be continued.) 


HOLLY TEA. 


Four species of Holly are used in the New World 
as a beverage—‘Ilex paraguayensis’ in South 
America ; ‘Ilex vomitoria’ in North Carolina; 
and ‘Ilex gongonha’ and ‘Ilex theezans’ in 
Brazil. 

‘Tlex paraguayensis,” Yerba Maté, or as it is 
sometimes called, Paraguay Tea, is yielded by 
a tree twelve to twenty-five feet in height, very 
leafy, and which at a distance bears some resem- 
blance to an orange tree. It grows wild in large 
natural plantations in Paraguay, and also in 
various localities between the rivers Uruguay 
and Paran’. It is supposed also at one time to 
have been indigenous to Brazil. Yerba Maté has 
been in use among the South American Indians 
from time immemorial. They introduced it to 
the Jesuits when they established themselves 
among them; and these latter, appreciating the 
value of the plant, taught the natives how to cut 
the plants methodically and without unnecessary 
waste. Since their expulsion from the country, 
the plants have in many instances been wantonly 
destroyed by the Yerbateros or gatherers of Maté. | 
An idea of the enormous extent of these Mat¢ | 
forests may be imagined when we say that in 
spite of the extravagant waste in cutting, some- 
thing like forty to fifty million pounds are con- 
sumed annually throughout South America. 

The collection is conducted somewhat in the 
following way: The Maté wood having been 
discovered, the Indians, who are employed by 
merchants for the purpose, build wigwams, and 
settle down for about six months to the work. 
An open space is then prepared, and the surface 
of the soil beaten hard and smooth with mallets. 
An arch of hurdles is then erected over it, and 
the branches of the tree are placed on the arch, 
and a fire kindled underneath, by which means 
the branches and leaves are thoroughly dried, | 
without being allowed to become scorched. 
During this process the aroma is developed. , 
When sufficiently roasted, the branches are placed | 
on the hard soil and beaten with sticks, the dried | 
leaves being by this means knocked off and | 
reduced to a powder. Maté treated in this way | 
is known as Caa-guaza, and it is this mixture | 
of leaf, petioles, and small branches, which finds | 
its way to this and other countries. In Paraguay, 
two other varieties are met with, the Caa-miri, | 
the leaf torn from its midrib and veins, without | 
roasting ; and the Caa-cuys, the half-expanded 
leaf-buds. This latter, however, does not keep 
well, and is never exported. 

In the Argentine and the adjacent countries, 
Maté-drinking is quite an institution. We were 
speaking a few weeks ago with a gentleman who 
has recently returned from South America, and 
he said that Maté is far more used there than 
tea is at home. It is quite the correct thing, | 
if you pay a visit, for Maté to be passed round ;, 
and a kettle of water is usually kept at boiling- | 


point, so that the infusion may be made promptly. | 


The custom permeates all ranks ; even magisterial 
dignity is affected by it. At the police court one 
of the attendants takes care that there is a good 
supply of boiling water always on hand for Maté- 
making, not for the benefit of the prisoners— 
that goes without saying—but for the refection 
of any friends of the magistrate that may chance 
to call upon him during the day. 

Maté is sometimes drunk in the same way 
as we take tea; but the more usual method is 
to suck it through a tube, after the fashion of 
American drinks. Hot water is poured on the 
powdered leaf; then a lump of burned sugar and 
sometimes a few drops of lemon-juice, are added, 
Gourds are often employed as cups, and these 
may be tastefully mounted; and the tube or 
bombilla, which is furnished at the lower end 
with a perforated bulb or strainer to prevent the 
leaves entering the mouth, is often made of 
electro silver. 

The taste for the infusion is very soon acquired, 
and once the habit of taking it is formed, it is 
very difficult to break it. It is extremely refresh- 
ing and restorative, especially after great fatigue 
has been endured, and many travellers have 
testified to its value under these conditions. 

From time to time medical men have endeay- 
oured to introduce Maté into this country, but 
without much success. Whilst containing the 
same active principle as tea and coffee, it has 
a slight but pleasant bitter taste, and so acts as 
a tonic stimulant. It is also said to exert a 
beneficial action upon the internal organism, 
which tea and coffee are incapable of doing. 

The North Carolina species (‘Ilex vomitoria’ 
or ‘Ilex Cassine’) is an elegant shrub, ten to 
fifteen feet high, and sometimes rises into a small 
tree of twenty to twenty-five feet. It grows in 
the Southern States of North America along the 
sea-coast, and has been used for many ages by 
the Creek Indians. The use of it, however, las 
now been totally abandoned by the white inhab- 
itants ; and the Indians have to a great extent 
followed their example. 

It was a most important plant at one time, as 


is evidenced by the fact that every traveller of 


repute that has visited the country has made 
mention of it. In addition to being used as an 
ordinary beverage with milk and sugar, it was 
at times — of by men only, with great 
ceremonial and awful invocations. 

The infusion is called Cassine, and when pre- 
pared for religious or state occasions is known 
also as ‘black drink.’ Mr A. 8. Gatschet, of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, who a few 
years back edited the Miyration Legend of the Creek 
Indians, tells us in his notes to this work that 
the ancient Creeks had three modes of preparing 
it; the three potions resulting from them differ- 
ing widely in strength according to the uses for 
which they were intended. Small of 
the young leaf parched in a pot until it assumed 
a brown colour produced a liquor acting as an 
exhilarant, which was drunk by the people at the 
‘busk, or Indian feast of first-fruits, and by the 
‘elders’ when assembled in council, or when dis- 
cussing every-day topics. After the potion has 
been poured from one pan or cooler into another, 
it begins to ferment, and to produce a white froth, 
from which it is styled also ‘white drink’—the 
term ‘white’ alluding also to its purifying quali- 
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ties. To make the liquid stronger, a larger infu- | turning to the silent and astonished Squire, ‘why 
sion of the parched leaves is required ; it then | there has been this mystery about my identity” 


assumes a dark hue, nearly as black as molasses, 
and acts as a powerful intoxicating stimulant. A 


still larger addition of the Cassine leaf produces a | Godfrey. 


‘I do!’ said the Squire emphatically. 
‘It began eriginaly with Miss Langland,’ said 
‘When we first met in London, she 


strong narcotic, which was used by conjurers to | failed, I suppose, to catch my name properly ; 
evoke prophetic ecstasies accompanied by dreams. and then when we sat at dinner she began to 


The ‘black drink’ of the weaker sort acts as an 
emetic when drunk in great quantity, and was 
used as such at the annual busk, and on other 
occasions extensively. The Creeks esteemed this 
drink so highly that no one was allowed to drink 
it in council unless he had proved himself a brave 
warrior. After drinking the liquor, they could go 
for twenty-four hours without eating or drink- 
ing ; and in military expeditions the only supplies 
they used to carry were gourd bottles or wooden 
vessels full of this drink. 

Why it has fallen into disuse as a beverage 
it is difficult to surmise. Possibly its odour and 
taste, which are not so pleasant as in the fragrant 
tea of China, Ceylon, and India, has something 
to do with it. It is said to be cheaper than these 
teas; but we are afraid that this advantage will 
scarcely compensate for its deficiencies in other 
respects. Although there are said to be about 
forty thousand square miles from Virginia to 
Texas upon which the plant grows, we fear 
it will never recover its ascendency in popular 
estimation. 

The other two species of holly mentioned in 
the opening paragraph (‘Ilex gongonha’ and 
‘Tlex theezans’) have only a local reputation, 
and call for no special remarks. 


THE SQUIRE’S DILEMMA, 
CHAPTER V.—CONCLUSION, 


Mr Lanouanp and his daughter stood and looked 
at each other in perplexity and chagrin, smiled 
wryly to each other, but said nothing. In a few 
moments they heard voices without, The door 
opened—and Mr Purvey entered, followed by— 
whom ?—by Mr Godfrey! What did it mean? 
It could not be that!—No, never! They both 
came forward. 

‘Miss Langland,’ said Mr Purvey, his long face 
creased with smiles, ‘permit me to introduce to 
you my son Godfrey.’ 

‘Mr Godfrey?’ exclaimed Miss Langland and 
her father together. 

‘Father !’ cried Mr Godfrey, ‘ what is this?” 

‘It is” said Mr Purvey with a benevolent smile, 
and a widespread expository palm, ‘the unavoid- 
able result, my son, of the way we have been 
going on.’ 

‘And your name is ??—— said Miss Langland, 
with large, puzzled eyes on Mr Godfrey. 

‘Godfrey Purvey, answered that young man 
with self-respect, with dignity, but without the 
faintest show of swagger; ‘and this,’ he con- 
tinued, placing his hand on his father’s shoulder, 
‘is my father, Miss Langland.’ 

‘But how!—Why!’ exclaimed Kitty, and 
could say no more, 

Her eyes wistfully searched him up and down, 
as if to discover if there were any change in him 
besides his change of name. 

‘You may wonder, Mr Langland,’ said Godfrey, 


| 


talk of certain things without knowing who I 
was. She called me Mr Godfrey, and under the 
circumstances I let the name be. I hope I am 
forgiven ?” 

Miss Langland coloured and dropped her eyes ; 
for well did she remember that conversation and 
the kind of thing she had said about Mr Purvey. 
The Squire also was put out by his recollection 
of the discourse he had held both with Colonel 
Swetenham and with Mr Godfrey—while Mr 
Purvey looked innocently on, like a smiling 
but elderly fairy. 

‘Ah, yes, said the Squire hurriedly ; ‘to be 
sure—to be sure. And, of course, it was amusing 
and interesting to keep the mistake up.’ 

‘Father,’ said Kitty, apparently recovering her 
self-possession, ‘we had better be going.—Good- 
bye, Mr—Godfrey.’ (Her eyes were veiled when 
she said it.) ‘Good-bye, Mr Purvey.’ 

‘Good-bye, Miss Langland, said Mr Godfrey 
Purvey. 

They touched each other's hand, but said no 
word—and that not on account of any lofty sense 
of dignity disturbed or pride shaken, but only 
because each thought the other deeply offended. 
Thus they parted; and thus each—as has been 
the way of mankind since they practised holding 
their tongues on occasion—made the other miser- 
able by a foolish misunderstanding. 

‘Why—why have you done this, father? 
exclaimed Godfrey, when the Squire and his 
daughter were gone. 

‘Well, Godfrey, said Mr Purvey, looking 
wistful and uncertain (for him), ‘it had to come 
—now, had it not ?’ 

‘It had to come, of course, father, said the 
son, pacing up and down in agitation. ‘But not 
so soon. You spoke too soon—much too soon !— 
And now all is lost !’ 

‘I can’t think what you mean!’ exclaimed 
Mr Purvey testily. ‘I don’t know what it all 
means! You suddenly write to me that you are 
in London, and coming down tome. The next 
day you write that you have met the Langlands, 
and that they didn’t discover you were your 
father’s son, and you ask that for the present 
here, in my own house, you should not be my 
son, but only Mr Godfrey, a stranger! Why? 
You refused to tell me!’ 

refused, father !’ 

‘Well, Godfrey, you put me off with reasons 
that were no reasons. It was an absurd situation, 
and it very properly has come to an end !—the 
kind of forced and unnatural thing that is made 
to occur in lying works of fiction.’ 

‘Why, father,’ demanded Godfrey with a smile, 
‘what do you know of works of fiction ?’ 

‘I know a little,’ said Mr Purvey, with some- 
thing like a blush, to hide which he looked down 
and flicked off a speck of white from the skirt 
of his black coat. ‘I used not to read them. 
But I am growing old, and I don’t have the grasp 
I used to have of the sermons of Mr Lightowler 
in The Christian Banner ; so I have taken lately 
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to look at bits of the tales that are printed there. 
—But you have led me aside into a digression, 
Godfrey.—You can now tell me plainly, I sup- 
pose, why you thought this mystery neces- 
sary 

“tt was for the sake of your reputation and 
my own, father.’ 

‘ My reputation, Godfrey ?—My reputation has 
never been assailed, and I am not aware that it 
has ever been in any danger!’ exclaimed Mr 
Purvey, gazing on his son in amazement. ‘I 
have never defrauded any man!—TI have never 
despoiled the widow or the orphan !—and I believe 
my balance at the bank is perfectly satisfac- 
tory! 

My dear father,’ said the young man, taking 
the elder’s elbow in a firm but affectionate grip, 
‘we have all several reputations—or rather, our 
reputation may be regarded from several points 
of view, with one or two of which you, father, 
may be but slightly acquainted.’ 

‘Still a reason that is no reason, my son—or, 
at least, that I cannot understand,’ 

‘Well, father, if you must have it,’ said Godfrey 
desperately, ‘the plain reason was that I am your 
son and that you are my father. If I had been 
known to be your son, my chances with Miss 
Langland would have been ruined—as they are 
now !’ 

‘Do you mean to say,’ demanded the old man 
in honest surprise, ‘that they do not like me ?—do 
not approve of me? 

‘Can you ask me, father? Have I not said 
there are points of view you have no idea of ? 

‘Dear me!’ exclaimed the old man, and sat 
down to consider, 

As for Kitty Langland, she was grievously 
afflicted. The écluircissement, or ‘clearing up,’ 
had come in the middle of the afternoon. It had 
been Mr Godfrey’s wont, when he did not dine 
with the Langlands—and he frequently did—to 
call in and talk with the ladies before or after 


dinner. Kitty looked for his coming that day | 
with a feverish eagerness ; but he did not come, | 
and she was chilled and depressed with a sense 
of loneliness and bereavement. What if he never’ 
came again? Could she endure it? 

But after that one act of prostration in thought 
before the image of Mr Godfrey, her native pride | 
reasserted itself. Why should he be so deeply | 
offended? Had he not done wrong in keeping so | 
long from her the fact that he was Mr Purvey’s 
son, and so leading her on, or at least per- | 
mitting her, to say things uncomplimentary and — 
acrimonious of his father? She was in that mood | 
after dinner, when the Squire, who had been | 
silently and laboriously revolving the whole | 
matter in his mind and rubbing off its rough | 
edges, began to talk about it. 

‘Mr Purvey,’ said he, ‘is not such a bad 
creature, after all.’ 

‘No, said she ; ‘he behaved quite decently this 
afternoon ; though at first I couldn’t understand 
those curious little sniggers of his.’ 

‘At times,’ continued the Squire, ‘he is quite 
endurable ; and he has a wonderful understand- 
ing of business,’ 

‘I suppose he has,’ said Kitty ; ‘and I suppose 
he does not mind—if he knows—the things we 
have said about him.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said the Squire; ‘though our 


-self-restraint. 


position is a little humiliating. I think we ought 
to come to an understanding.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Kitty. 

‘If it hadn’t been for him,’ resumed the Squire, 
after a pause, ‘we should never have had this 
discovery of coal. And he can only be pleased 
at the way we have received his son, without 
knowing he was his son.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ assented Kitty. 

‘“Purvey’s Patent Food,”’ murmured the 
Squire. ‘Purvey is not a nice name to be con- 
nected with.’ 

‘No, said Kitty ; ‘it is not a very nice name.’ 

‘Though I can’t think why,’ said the Squire, 
‘Godfrey has kept up the mystery of his name 
so long.’ 

‘Nor I, said Kitty, though she had a stron 
ons yr that the reason was not unconnecte 
with herself ; but not for the world would she 
have said so, 

‘But, Kitty,’ said the Squire, sitting up, and 
grasping the arms of his chair in his favourite 
ashion when he wished to make an important 
delivery, ‘I thought you and Godfrey were very 
much taken up with each other.’ 

‘Did you, father?’ said Kitty, bending closely 
over the piece of crewel-work her fingers were 
oceupied with. 

‘But am I right?’ insisted the Squire. 

There was a considerable pause, during which 
Kitty seemed engrossed with her work, and 
pressed out the pattern on her knee to see how 
it was going. ‘I don’t know, father, said she, 
looking up carelessly. 

“Pon my word!’ exclaimed the Squire irrit- 
ably, ‘the best and frankest of women is just 
in these matters like a cat—demure and secret, 
and slinking in and out of hedges! Why can’t 
a woman give a straightforward, truthful answer, 
so far as she knows, about a man ?’ 

Then Kitty suddenly put up her hands to her 
face and sobbed a little—very quietly ; for she 
was a healthy girl, without a touch of the 
hysterical, a | with a considerable power of 
There was a longish pause, during 
which the Squire waited, somewhat uncomfort- 


_ably, for the explanation which, he thought, was 


now bound to come. 

‘I think I would like to go to bed, father,’ said 
Kitty, rising. ‘Good-night, father. She kissed 
him and went ; and he said not a word. 

Kitty passed a bad night. In the darkness and 
silence, with the strange and lonely sounds of an 
old house in her painfully wakeful ear—subdued, 
mysterious creaks on the stairs, and ghostly taps 
and scratchings at her window-panes—her pride 
and reserve fell from her, and she was merely a 
simple, loving woman, without prepossessions and 
without prejudices. What mattered Godfrey’s 
name to her ?—what mattered his origin ?—what 
mattered anything?—since she loved him, and 
he loved her! She believed he loved her, and 
therefore she believed that he must be ready to 
forgive her everything, even as she was ready to 
forgive him! Why, then, should they not meet 
in mutual understanding and love? She, at least, 
would not proudly keep off a meeting. And so, 
towards morning, she slept—slept a somewhat 
disturbed sleep—but still slept. 

Soon after breakfast she and her father went 
as usual to see the progress of the boring. God- 
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frey was waiting outside, looking a little melan- | 
choly ; but he brightened upon seeing his visitors. 
After exchange of greetings, in which nothing 
was said of the incident of the afternoon before, 
the Squire strode briskly in, from fore- 
thought ; and the two followed slowly, 

‘I hope,’ said Godfrey hurriedly, ‘you are no | 
longer offended with me, Miss Langland ?” 

‘Offended? No!’ said Kitty, blushing and 
turning her head away. ‘I thought you were 
offended with me !? 

‘That is very odd !’ said he, with a joyous little 


laugh. ‘That just shows how misunderstanding 
works! We are good friends again, then?’ he 
added. 


‘Oh yes,’ said she, and gave him a bright look, 
which thrilled him to the marrow. 

That was all that passed then: they were 
thereafter occupied with the continued evidences 
of coal. The Squire asked Godfrey to come to 
dinner, and also to convey a similar invitation 
to Mr Purvey. It was after dinner that the full | 
explanation came between the two young people : 
Kitty was in the gayest spirits, and her sister 
discreetly sat down by herself at the piano and 
played soft music. 

‘Why,’ she demanded, ‘did you keep yourself 
’ wrop Up in a mistry,” as Thackeray’s Jeames 
says ? 

‘Don't you understand?’ said he. ‘When I 
heard you did not like, or even approve of my 
father, I did not wish to be condemned—to be 
put in the same category as you put him—with- 
out any evidence.’ 

‘But, she asked, ‘when you saw, when you 
understood that I—that we did not condemn you, 
did not put you in that category—why did you 
still keep up the mystery ?” 

‘I don’t think I saw that. But, besides, I 
wanted you to see, to come to understand, that 
your opinion of my father was wrong. I knew 
at first it was wrong, but it was of no use to say 
so: people never are turned from their prejudices 
except by evidence they find, or seem to find, 
for themselves.—My father,’ he continued with 
earnest warmth, ‘has disagreeable points about 
him, I know; he does things and says things _ 
that grate, I am quite aware ; but they are only 
the results of bad training, hardship in youth, | 
and strict business habits: they are no more 
truly parts of himself than the ugly thorns and 
burs that may stick to a man who has pushed 
and torn his way through a tangled thicket. He 
is really a good man, simple, honourable, and — 
unselfish, as | have good reason to know.’ 

‘I daresay you are right,’ said Kitty humbly, 
‘and I am very sorry that I have been such a 

rejudiced, silly girl. I hope—I do hope—your 
— knows nothing of the unkind things I 
Bald. 

‘Do you think I would tell him?’ he asked. 

‘I thought, she said, ‘you might have told 
him at first. But, she asked, with the faintest 
touch of coquetry, ‘why were you so anxious 
about your father’s reputation with—with me? 

Then he looked on her, and she blushed and 
hung her head; and then he blushed till the 
blood tingled to his finger-tips. ; 

‘Don’t you understand ?’ he said again. ‘There | 
was a—a chance, which I longed to realise, that | 


different ways, of course. You were very angry, 
I know,’ he continued, after a pause, ‘when my 
father hoped you would marry his son: are you 
angry now 

‘No,’ she answered, feeling the outline of her 
chair with the hand next him. 

‘And, he continued, ‘if—if my father came 
to you now, and—and asked you to-- to marry his 
son, what would you say?’ 

‘I would say “Yes,”’ she answered in a low, 
an almost inaudible voice. 

The next moment her hand was clasped in his, 
and the next they were startled by the crash of 
a triumphal march from the piano. When the 


_ triumphal music ceased, and while that first fully 


responsive communication of hands was thrilling 
through them both, Godfrey stooped and mur- 
mured something which may not be repeated ; 
but the repetition is the less necessary, because 
its import is sufficiently clear from what Kitty 
said in response or in retort. 

‘I do not like your name,’ said she, giving 
him a gay, mischievous glance. 

‘That’s a pity, said he. ‘We might contrive 
to change it. Purvey, I admit, has not an ador- 
able sound. But I believe it is only the vulgar- 
ised form of a very fine name.’ 

‘What is that?’ she asked. 

‘Just as Pugh,’ said he, ‘is short—and vulgar 
—for Ap Hugh (I believe), and Parry for Ap 
Harry, so Purvey’—— 

‘Is short,’ she interrupted with a light laugh, 
‘for Ap Hervey, I suppose ?” 

‘Just so, said he. ‘How would you like Ap 
Hervey? Mrs Ap Hervey might sound well— 
Mrs Godfrey Ap Hervey.’ 

‘Don’t !’ she exclaimed. 

‘I know my father is Welsh, said he; ‘and 
all Welshmen and Irishmen, I believe, are the 
descendants of kings—kings who must have had 
very few subjects. And even a very great nov- 
elist, George Meredith, thinks no men are such 
fine fellows or have such lofty descent as Welsh- 
men. 

‘Don’t!’ she said again, somewhat piteously. 
‘You are making game of me. I think the name 
must remain—as it is.’ 

It may be accepted without saying that it was 
soon known to all in the drawing-room that 
there was the prospect of an alliance between 
the houses of Langland and Purvey ; indeed, the 
fact was sufliciently attested by the genial de- 


‘meanour of Purvey—of Purvey’s Patent Food. 


He smiled upon every one and rubbed his hands ; 
and he expressly asked Kitty’s sister the date 
of her birthday, and when he was told it, he 
emphatically declared he would not forget it. 
Now my story ought to end at this point ; but 
it doesn’t. There is that important question of 
coal, or no coal, to be settled. The answer 
finally resolved itself in a day or two into ‘No 
coal !’—that is to say, not coal enough to be 
worked with profit. It was coal, and still coal 
for a certain depth, the amount of which I 


forget; but then it was something else, and it 


continued something else for a considerable depth 
more—and every one was disappointed. ut 
a strange and joyous thing happened. They 
were all in the enclosure one day when Godfrey 
uttered a great shout: he was giving attention 


.— and—and I might become related to you—in | to the boring. They all ran to him. 
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to look at bits of the tales that are printed there. 
—But you have led me aside into a digression, 
Godfrey.—You can now tell me plainly, I sup- 
pose, why you thought this mystery neces- 
sary 

at was for the sake of your reputation and 
my own, father.’ 

‘ My reputation, Godfrey ?—My reputation has 
never been assailed, and I am not aware that it 
has ever been in any danger!’ exclaimed Mr 
Purvey, gazing on his son in amazement. ‘I 
have never defrauded any man !—I have never 
despoiled the widow or the orphan !—and I believe 
my balance at the bank is perfectly satisfac- 
tory !’ 

My dear father,’ said the young man, taking 
the elder’s elbow in a firm but affectionate grip, 
‘we have all several reputations—or rather, our 
reputation may be regarded from several points 
of view, with one or two of which you, father, 
may be but slightly acquainted.’ 

‘Still a reason that is no reason, my son—or, 
at least, that I cannot understand.’ 

‘Well, father, if you must have it,’ said Godfrey 
desperately, ‘the plain reason was that I am your 
son and that you are my father. If I had been 
known to be your son, my chances with Miss 
Langland would have been ruined—as they are 
now ! 

*Do you mean to say,’ demanded the old man 
in honest surprise, ‘that they do not like me ?—do 
not approve of me ?” 

‘Can you ask me, father? Have I not said 
there are points of view you have no idea of ?” 

‘Dear me!’ exclaimed the old man, and sat 
down to consider, 

As for Kitty Langland, she was grievously 
afflicted. The écluircissement, or ‘clearing up, 
had come in the middle of the afternoon. It had 
been Mr Godfrey’s wont, when he did not dine 
with the Langlands—and he frequently did—to 
call in and talk with the ladies before or after 


dinner. Kitty looked for his coming that day 
with a feverish eagerness ; but he did not come, 
and she was chilled and depressed with a sense 
of loneliness and bereavement. What if he never 
came again? Could she endure it? | 

But after that one act of prostration in thought 
before the image of Mr Godfrey, her native pride 
reasserted itself. Why should he be so deeply | 
offended? Had he not done wrong in keeping so | 
long from her the fact that he was Mr Purvey’s 
son, and so leading her on, or at least per- | 
mitting her, to say things uncomplimentary and | 
acrimonious of his father? She was in that mood | 
after dinner, when the Squire, who had been | 
silently and laboriously revolving the whole | 
matter in his mind and rubbing off its rough 
edges, began to talk about it. 

‘Mr Purvey,’ said he, ‘is not such a bad 
creature, after all.’ 

‘No, said she ; ‘he behaved quite decently this 
afternoon ; though at first I couldn’t understand 
those curious little sniggers of his,’ 

‘At times, continued the Squire, ‘he is quite 
endurable ; and he has a wonderful understand- 
ing of business.’ 

‘I suppose he has,’ said Kitty ; ‘and I suppose 
he does not mind—if he knows—the things we 
have said about him.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said the Squire; ‘though our 


‘“Purvey’s Patent Food,”’ murmured the 
Squire. ‘Purvey is not a nice name to be con- 
nected with.’ 

‘No, said Kitty ; ‘it is not a very nice name.’ 

‘Though I can’t think why,’ said the Squire, 
tee sas has kept up the mystery of his name 
so long.’ 

‘Nor I, said Kitty, though she had a stron 
suspicion that the reason was not unconnecte 
with herself ; but not for the world would she 
have said so, 

‘But, Kitty,’ said the Squire, sitting up, and 
grasping the arms of his chair in his favourite 
ashion when he wished to make an important 
delivery, ‘I thought you and Godfrey were very 
much taken up with each other.’ 

‘Did you, father?’ said Kitty, bending closely 
over the piece of crewel-work her fingers were 
occupied with. 

‘But am I right? insisted the Squire. 

There was a considerable pause, during which 
Kitty seemed engrossed with her work, and 
pressed out the pattern on her knee to see how 
it was going. ‘I don’t know, father,’ said she, 
looking up carelessly. 

“Pon my word!’ exclaimed the Squire irrit- 
ably, ‘the best and frankest of women is just 
in these matters like a cat—demure and secret, 
and slinking in and out of hedges! Why can’t 
a woman give a straightforward, truthful answer, 
so far as she knows, about a man ?’ 

Then Kitty suddenly put up her hands to her 
face and sobbed a little—very quietly ; for she 
was a healthy girl, without a touch of the 
hysterical, and with a considerable power of 
self-restraint. There was a longish pause, during 
which the Squire waited, somewhat uncomfort- 
ably, for the explanation which, he thought, was 
now bound to come. 

‘I think I would like to go to bed, father,’ said 
Kitty, rising. ‘Good-night, father.” She kissed 
him and went ; and he said not a word. 

Kitty passed a bad night. In the darkness and 
silence, with the strange and lonely sounds of an 
old house in her painfully wakeful ear—subdued, 
mysterious creaks on the stairs, and ghostly taps 
and scratchings at her window-panes—her pride 
and reserve fell from her, and she was merely a 
simple, loving woman, without prepossessions and 
without prejudices. What mattered Godfrey’s 
name to her ?—what mattered his origin ?—what 
mattered anything?—since she loved him, and 
he loved her! She believed he loved her, and 
therefore she believed that he must be ready to 
forgive her everything, even as she was ready to 
forgive him! Why, then, should they not meet 
in mutual understanding and love? She, at least, 
would not proudly keep off a meeting. And so, 
towards morning, she slept—slept a somewhat 
disturbed sleep—but still slept. 

Soon after breakfast she and her father went 
as usual to see the progress of the boring. God- 
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i ‘If it hadn’t been for him,’ resumed the Squire, 
| after a pause, ‘we should never have had this 
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frey was waiting outside, looking a little melan- 
choly ; but he brightened upon seeing his visitors. 
After exchange of greetings, in which nothing 
was said of the incident of the afternoon before, 
the Scnire strode briskly in, probably from fore- 
thouz.ut ; and the two followed slowly, 

‘I hope,’ said Godfrey hurriedly, ‘you are no 
longer offended with me, Miss Langland ?” 

‘Offended? No!’ said Kitty, blushing and 
turning her head away. ‘I thought you were 
offended with me!’ 

‘That is very odd !’ said he, with a joyous little 


laugh, ‘That just shows how misunderstanding 
works! We are good friends again, then?’ he 
added. 


‘Oh yes,’ said she, and gave him a bright look, 
which thrilled him to the marrow. 

That was all that passed then: they were 
thereafter occupied with the continued evidences 
of coal. The Squire asked Godfrey to come to 
dinner, and also to convey a similar invitation 
to Mr Purvey. 
explanation came between the two young people : 
Kitty was in the gayest spirits, and her sister 
discreetly sat down by herself at the piano and 
played soft music. 

‘Why,’ she demanded, ‘did you keep yourself 
6 wrop up in a mistry,” as Thackeray’s Jeames 
says ? 

Don't you understand?’ said he. ‘When I 
heard you did not like, or even approve of my 
father, I did not wish to be condemned—to be 
put in the same category as you put him—with- 
out any evidence.’ 

‘But,’ she asked, ‘when you saw, when you 
understood that I—that we did not condemn you, 
did not put you in that category—why did you 
still keep up the mystery ?” 

‘I don’t think I saw that. But, besides, I 
wanted you to see, to come to understand, that 
your opinion of my father was wrong. I knew 
at first it was wrong, but it was of no use to say 
so: people never are turned from their prejudices 
except by evidence they find, or seem to find, 
for themselves.—My father,’ he continued with 
earnest warmth, ‘has disagreeable points about 
him, I know; he does things and says things 
that grate, I am quite aware ; but they are only 
the results of bad training, hardship in youth, 
and strict business habits: they are no more 
truly parts of himself than the ugly thorns and 
burs that may stick to a man who has pushed 
and torn his way through a tangled thicket. He 
is really a good man, simple, honourable, and 
unselfish, as I have good reason to know.’ 

‘I daresay you are right,’ said Kitty humbly, 
‘and I am very sorry that I have been such a 

rejudiced, silly girl. I hope—I do hope—your 
— knows nothing of the unkind things I 
said. 

‘Do you think I would tell him ?’ he asked. 

‘I thought,’ she said, ‘you might have told 
him at first. But,’ she asked, with the faintest 
touch of coquetry, ‘why were you so anxious 
about your father’s reputation with—with me?” 

Then he looked on her, and she blushed and 
hung her head; and then he blushed till the 
blood tingled to his finger-tips. 

‘Don’t you understand ?’ he said again. ‘There 
was a—a chance, which I longed to realise, that 
he and—and I might become related to you—in 


It was after dinner that the full | 


different ways, of course. You were very angry, 
I know,’ he continued, after a pause, ‘when my 
father hoped you would marry his son: are you 
angry now 2” 

‘No, she answered, feeling the outline of her 
chair with the hand next him. 

‘And,’ he continued, ‘if—if my father came 
, to you now, and—and asked you to-- to marry his 
son, what would you say ? 

‘I would say “Yes,”’ she answered in a low, 
an almost inaudible voice. 

The next moment her hand was clasped in his, 
and the next they were startled by the crash of 
a triumphal march from the piano. When the 
triumphal music ceased, and while that first fully 
responsive communication of hands was thrilling 
through them both, Godfrey stooped and mur- 
mured something which may not be repeated ; 
but the repetition is the less necessary, because 
its import is sufficiently clear from what Kitty 
said in response or in retort. 

‘I do not like your name,’ said she, giving 
him a gay, mischievous glance. 

‘That’s a pity, said he. ‘We might contrive 
to change it. Purvey, I admit, has not an ador- 
able sound. But I believe it is only the vulgar- 
ised form of a very fine name.’ 

‘What is that ?’ she asked. 

‘Just as Pugh,’ said he, ‘is short—and vulgar 
—for Ap Hugh (I believe), and Parry for Ap 
Harry, so Purvey ’—— 

‘Is short,’ she interrupted with a light laugh, 
‘for Ap Hervey, I suppose ?” 

‘Just so, said he. ‘How would you like Ap 
Hervey? Mrs Ap Hervey might sound well— 
Mrs Godfrey Ap Hervey.’ 

‘Don’t !’ she exclaimed. 

‘I know my father is Welsh, said he; ‘and 
all Welshmen and Irishmen, I believe, are the 
descendants of kings—kings who must have had 
very few subjects. And even a very great nov- 
elist, George Meredith, thinks no men are such 
fine fellows or have such lofty descent as Welsh- 
men, 

‘Don’t!’ she said again, somewhat piteously. 
‘You are making game of me. I think the name 
must remain—as it is.’ 

It may be accepted without saying that it was 
soon known to all in the drawing-room that 
there was the prospect of an alliance between 
the houses of Langland and Purvey ; indeed, the 
fact was sufliciently attested by the genial de- 
meanour of Purvey—of Purvey’s Patent Food. 
He smiled upon every one and rubbed his hands ; 
and he expressly asked Te sister the date 
of her birthday, and when he was told it, he 
emphatically declared he would not forget it. 

Now my story ought to end at this point; but 
it doesn’t. There is that important question of 
coal, or no coal, to be settled. The answer 
finally resolved itself in a day or two into ‘No 
coal !’—that is to say, not coal enough to be 
_worked with profit. It was coal, and still coal 
for a certain depth, the amount of which I 
forget ; but then it was something else, and it 
‘continued something else for a considerable depth 
more—and every one was disappointed. ut 
a strange and joyous thing happened. They 
| were all in the enclosure one day when Godfrey 
| uttered a great shout: he was giving attention 
| to the boring. They all ran to him. 
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‘Look at that !’ he cried. 

They looked : steaming water was spouting up | 
in the bore. 

‘Pah!’ said he. ‘Smell it!’ 

The smell was as that of bad eggs: he had , 
tapped a spring—a thermal spring like that of 
Aix-la-Chapelle—impregnated with sulphuretted | 
hydrogen! And that was the beginning of the 
salubrious watering-place called New Bath, which, 
with its gay villas and hotels, planned by the 
younger Purvey, and built by the elder, pro- 
mises to be almost, if not quite, as profitable 
as a coal mine would have been, and which 
is far pleasanter to look at. 


THE MONTH: 


| itself, oxygen resists all his efforts. This won- 


derful result has been attained by using the 
most powerful apparatus, and the great expense 
attending the work has, as in the case of the 
former experiments, been met by the generosity 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company. 

The P. and O. steamer Ballarat recently 
brought to London the largest consignment of 
Australian butter which has ever reached this 
country. Its total weight was six hundred and 
, Seventy tons, and its value upwards of sixty- 
seven thousand pounds. The butter was collected 
from different factories in Victoria and New 
South Wales, the smaller of which supplied 
half a ton or so each, while the largest con- 
tributed one hundred tons. It is now believed 
that a trade in Australian cheese can in like 
manner be initiated. A question has been 
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i naturally raised as to the reason why British 
A REMARKABLE bed of fuller’s-earth was some | dairy farmers have allowed a distant country 
years ago discovered in Keltie Glen, among the jjke’ Australia to compete with them in this 
Ochil Hills, in the parish of Dunning, Perthshire, wholesale way. Last year the farmers of 
on the estate of Lord Rollo. A clear mountain Victoria secured a net profit of no less than a 
stream runs down the glen, at the bottom of quarter of a million sterling by their butter 
which the seam of fuller’s-earth appears close to exports to this country, and this year it is 
the surface, and on one side of the stream runs expected that that sum will be doubled. 
backwards for a considerable way. Very fine Another question arises too: if the butter can 
preparations of it are being now produced at be preserved so that it can pass the ordeal of 
the works recently erected at Keltie, which pre- a long voyage through the tropics, could not 
parations are admirably adapted for a variety English farmers learn how to keep their summer 
of uses. Though the true nature and name of , butter for the winter market ? 
the substance was only recently detected, its, For some time past certain tramways in the 
cleansing properties had been already known, | United States have used a locomotive known as 
as it was found that several of the old dwellers | the Connelly Motor, which is driven by the 
in the neighbourhood had been in the habit of explosive vapour from mineral oil. This same 
using it when they cleaned their blankets and motor is now on its trial at Greenwich (London) 
woollen stuffs. A well-known London physician | and it is reported to be both efficient and 
was shortly afterwards the guest of Lord Rollo, economical in its working. The engine, which 
and he was so much interested in the discovery, is fixed on a separate car from that carrying the 
that he recommended specimens to be sent to, passengers, has two cylinders and develops 


the eminent metallurgist, the late Dr Percy, | 


twelve horse-power. The oil is stored in a 


who had a Report furnished thereon. Beds of | receptacle placed above the engine, and there 


fuller’s-earth are in Great Britain few and far 
between, and this one in Strathearn is pro- 
nounced, on the highest authority, to be quite 
unique in its exceptional purity. Hence the 
interest of the discovery, from which we may 
look forward to very great benefits arising when 
we consider the important purposes for which 
fuller’s-earth is used. Amongst its various pro- 
perties, the oldest and best-known one is its 


cleansing property. For this purpose, whether | 


with reference to woollen stuffs, felt, or wooden 


boards, it will be found invaluable. In fact, it. 


has been to be a ‘splendid natural 
soap” Full 


wax ; While it has long been sold by chemists 
in op ie for medical purposes. 

We last month referred to the interesting ex- 
periments of Professor Dewar in the liquefaction 
of gases, including the reduction to the liquid 
state of that compound gas which is represented 
by the air which we breathe. Since that notice 
appeared, Professor Dewar has gone a step farther, 
and has succeeded in freezing liquid air into a 
clear, transparent solid. It is not yet quite 
known whether this jelly-like substance consists 
of solid nitrogen containing liquid oxygen in its 


war has succeeded in solidifying nitrogen by 


er’s-earth is also largely used by oil | 
refiners, and in the refining of petroleum and | 


‘is an ingenious system of water circulation to 
| keep the cylinders cool and the oil warm. This 
, Water, after cooling the cylinders, attains a heat 
_ of one hundred and ten degrees Fahrenheit, and 
is then used for warming the oil, after which it 
flows through a number of tubes which are 
exposed to the atmosphere beneath the car, and 
is again pumped up to resume its alternate duties 
of cooling the igliadues and warming the oil. 
The explosive vapour is fired by an electric 
current generated by a small dynamo-machine, 
and stored in an accumulator. This source of 
—s also serves to illuminate the car at 
night. 

The provisioning of a ship destined for Arctic 
exploration has always been a matter of some 
difficulty ; but the work is now rendered far 
easier owing to the perfection to which the art of 
reducing nourishing food to the smallest bulk has 
been carried. In London lately, a large party 
was invited to inspect the preserved meats, &c., 
which have been specially prepared by the Bovril 
Company for Dr Nansen’s coming expedition to 
the Arctic Seas. The collection included meat 
essences, compressed tea, chocolate allied with 
bovril, dried fruits, vegetables, eggs, and even 
eels, A palatable and highly nourishing drink is 
ponaili 9 of port wine and beef extract ; while 
there were various ‘composition’ foods into which 


ores, but it may be so, for although Professor 
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enter barley, ham-fat, vegetables, oatmeal, an- 
chovies, and beef, all being perfectly free from 
water. In the case of the explorers being obliged 
to abandon their ship, they will carry away with 
them certain small cakes of compressed food, the 


out so as to present the greatest amount of nutri- 
ment in the smallest bulk. An ounce or twoa 
day of this concentrated food will enable a man 
to do the hardest work and withstand the greatest 
cold. 

Certain experiments by Captain Ziegler of 
Mannheim with so-called ‘ bullet-proof’ cloth seem 
to carry the mind back to the time when chain 
armour was used for the protection of fighting- 
men. For the new material consists of a wire- 
netting covered with a special composition, and it 
is claimed for it that it will stop a bullet, which 
is broken up and half fused upon impact. This 
so-called new invention is believed to be a re- 
vival of ‘Scarneo’s Portable Armour,’ which was 
patented in all countries several years ago, and 
which, upon trial by the military authorities at 
Felixorf, was found to be useless, Such a method 
of defence would certainly be of service in the 
case of a revolver bullet, and would possibly stop 


one of larger size from the ‘old brown Bess’ of | 


Wellington’s time ; but the modern rifle projectile 
is a very different thing, and it is doubtful if 


any kind of armour which a man could lift would , 


be proof against its terrible attack. 

A considerable addition to the National Gallery 
buildings, London, will be possible when the St 
George’s Barracks have been moved to the Mill- 
bank Prison site near the river. In his last Report, 
the Director of the National Gallery points out 
the urgent necessity for enlarging the premises so 
as to afford adequate accommodation for recently 
acquired pictures, and the adjoining barracks and 
drill-yard will give ample space for the proposed 
additional buildings. The alterations are estim- 
ated to occupy about three years. 

A new method of conveying mail-bags between 
New York and Brooklyn is under consideration. 
Hitherto pneumatic tubes have been employed in 
this service, the tubes being laid under the streets, 
as they are in certain districts of London. But 
there would be considerable difficulty in carrying 
such tubes across the East River. The new plan 
gg is to lay a pipe over the East River 

ridge, and this pipe will contain a miniature 
electric railway with cylindrical cars for the 
accommodation of the mail-bags. A speed of 
one hundred miles an hour would not be difficult 
of attainment under such conditions. 

Experiments have recently been carried out by 
the German military authorities, having for their 
object the illumination of large spaces by means 
of electric arc-lights, supported in the air by 
captive balloons. The source of electrical energy 
is said to be placed on the ground, but it is not 
stated whether this takes the form of a dynamo- 
machine and steam-engine, or whether it is an 
accumulator. The lamp used gives a power of 
five thousand candles, which is said to efficiently 
illuminate a large area from a height of nearly 
two thousand feet. This last statement we feel 
very much inclined to doubt. The necessarily 
cumbrous nature of an electrical installation, to 
say nothing of the impossibility of using a balloon 
in stormy weather, would greatly detract from 


the merits of this system. A better means of 
illuminating a wide area for military purposes 
was success{ully tried in our own country many 
years ago. The apparatus consisted of a hollow 


shell carrying a canvas parachute and a brilliantly 
constituents of which have been carefully worked | 


burning composition. On being fired from a 
mortar, the shell burst, leaving the light-bearing 
parachute floating in the air for several minutes. 

According to a French paper, the compound 
used for enamelling the iron vessels which are 
now so commonly used for culinary purposes 
consists of borax, 24 parts by weight ; soda salts, 
6; boric acid, 15; sand, 25; felspar, 12°5 ; nitre, 
3°5; and fluor spar, 3 parts. Colours are obtained 
by associating with these ingredients different 
metallic oxides. The metal is dipped into the 
liquid mixture thus formed, and is afterwards 
dried and fired. 

We had an opportunity recently of watching 
the new and interesting process of manufacturing 
flexible celluloid film for photographic urposes 
at the Eastman Company’s ‘Kodak’ Works at 
Harrow, Middlesex. The liquid celluloid is run 
into sheets upon enormous plate-glass tables, by 
means of a travelling reservoir with an adjustable 
slit for the emission of the liquid. Powerful fans 
depending from the roof of the building drive 
off. the solvents in the form of vapour until the 
celluloid assumes a solid and flexible form. By a 
somewhat similar travelling device, this celluloid 
now receives a coating of sensitive gelatine emul- 
sion, and a few hours afterwards the compound 
film thus formed is stripped from the glass, cut 
into ribbons, and is wound upon spools ready for 
use in the ‘Kodak’ or other form of camera. 

A member of the medical profession warns 
sng against cleaning bottles with shot, which 

e declares to be a fruitful source of lead-poison- 
ing, even if the bottle be afterwards rinsed out 
with clean water. 

The landslip at Sandgate near Folkstone, which 
resulted in the demolition of more than one hun- 
dred houses, was at first attributed by the suf- 
ferers to the vibration caused by the blowing up 
of the wreck of the Benvenue, which has for the 
past two years formed a dangerous obstruction 
to navigation in Sandgate Bay. It is now proved 
that the explosion of the small charges employed 
had nothing whatever to do with the catastrophe. 
The area has always been liable to landslips, for 
the soft sandy soil when it becomes saturated with 
moisture is liable to slide over the impervious 
clay upon which it rests. A suitable system of 
surface drainage has now been commenced, and it 
is believed that the district will thus be protected 
from a recurrence of the calamity. 

Experiments were lately made with the new 
explosive ‘Ammonite’ at a — at Netherton, 
near Dudley. The object of attack was a mass 
of marl slate computed to weigh more than one 
thousand tons. ‘Three holes seventeen inches 
deep and three inches in diameter, and twenty- 
five feet apart, were charged with sixty pounds of 
ammonite and lightly tamped. On the charges 
being fired the whole mass was lifted and 
shattered from end to end. Ammonite is a 
yellow powder, which is said to be safe in manu- 
facture and manipulation ; it is not affected by 
changes of temperature, and does not deteriorate 
by keeping. 

A wonderful dredger has been built for the 
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Mersey Dock and Harbour Board, Liverpool, 
whose experiments in cutting through the Mersey 
bar have em so successful that they have deter- 
mined to increase their dredging operations, so 
that eventually the largest vessels can enter the 
river at any state of the tide. The new dredger 
is of gigantic size, and consists of a vessel three 
hundred and twenty feet long and forty-six feet 
broad. It is built thronghout of steel, and has 
on each side eight large hoppers with a holding 
capacity of three thousand tons of sand. In the 
centre of the big ship is a well fitted with a 
sand suction tube of three and a half feet 
diameter, which can be lowered or raised through 
the bottom of the vessel by hydraulic power. 
The centrifugal pumps in connection with this 
tube—which will reach when required to a depth 
of forty-six feet—are capable of raising four 
thousand tons of sand per hour. The general 
plan of operations will be to fill the hoppers, 
proceed to the depositing grounds, and return for 
a fresh charge of sand ; and it is said that it will 
under favourable conditions be possible to do this 
within one hour. 

The Magnesium Flash Lamp, now so much used 
for photography at night, is by no means so ‘in- 
stantaneous’ in its action as some would imagine. 
Most portraits taken by this method show traces 
of movements of the eyelids, if the sitter looks 
towards the light. Professor Boys made the 
matter very clear in his lecture on Electric Spark 
Photographs, by revolving a four-foot clock dial 
very rapidly in darkness, and suddenly illumin- 
ating it by the magnesium flash. The figures 
upon the dial appeared to be so blurred that they 
could not be deciphered. When, however, the 
same dial was illuminated by the electric spark 
it appeared to be at perfect rest, although its 
periphery was travelling at the rate of forty miles 
an hour. 

For the past half-century a valuable series of 
agricultural experiments have been carried out 
at Rothamsted by Sir John Bennet Lawes, and 
associated with him in this important work has 
been Dr Gilbert. In this way the application of 
chemistry to the cultivation of crops and the 
feeding of stock has been carefully studied, and 
the importance of the knowledge thus obtained 
can scarcely be overestimated. All these investi- 
gations have been prosecuted at the sole cost of 
Sir John Lawes; and for the continuance of 
similar experimental work after he is dead he 
has left the munificent sum of one hundred 
thousand pounds, besides his famous laboratory 
and a large area of land. In order to mark the 
completion of this fifty years’ noble work, it is 
proposed to erect a granite memorial in the field 
at Rothamsted where the experiments have taken 
place, and to present the workers with a com- 
memorative piece of plate. For the purpose of 
collecting the necessary funds, a Committee has 
been appointed, with the Duke of Westminster as 
chairman. 

A balloon, called the Aerophile, of small size, 
was recently sent up from Paris for meteorological 
purposes. It carried, in lien of a car, a box 
containing a self-registering barometer and ther- 
mometer. It fell many miles from the capital, 
and upon examination the instruments showed 
that the balloon had reached an altitude of be- 
tween ten and eleven miles—far higher than 


any aéronaut had ever succeeded in rising. The 
thermometer showed that the little balloon had 
penetrated to a region where the temperature was 
sixty degrees Fahrenheit below zero. 

It is said that several acres of marshy ground 
on the banks of the Mississippi have been con- 
verted to a useful and profitable purpose in the 
formation of frog farms, the taste for these 
epicurean delicacies having been of late years 
developed to such an extent among our American 
cousins, that there is a daily demand of many 
thousands. The American breed of frogs has 
recently been much improved by the introduction 
from France of a variety of much larger size. 

In the American Naturalist, Mr Stahl of Illinois 
extols the virtue of wood-ashes as a medicine for 
farm animals, and says that used with discretion 
no other remedy is required to keep animals in 
full health. For swine he makes a mixture of 
wood-ashes, charcoal, and salt, and keeps it con- 
stantly before them in a large box having holes 
in the bottom, through which the animals work 
it out as they require it. He also speaks well 
of the mixture for horses, and in thirty-seven 
nee of experience of farm-life has lost only one 

orse, and that through an accident. The ashes 

may be administered by putting an even tea- 
spoonful on the oats twice a week ; but he thinks 
it preferable to place a mixture of three parts 
wood-ashes to one of salt constantly before the 
animals in a little compartment at one corner of 
the feed-box. Mr Stahl also has great faith in 
the value of wood-ashes when used as a fer- 
tiliser. 

The very complete collection of Egyptian an- 
tiquities in the British Museum has lately been 
augmented by an object of great interest as well 
as value. It isa shrine of gray granite about ten 
feet in height, and weighing approximately eight 
tons. It is inscribed with Loaeieghis signs 
worked in relief, which is unusual, as the stone- 
writing of the period to which it belongs is 
generally executed in sunken characters. The 
colour of the granite points to the fact that the 
shrine must have been specially made for the 
temple at Philse, whence it has come, as, although 
there is abundance of granite in the Cataract 
district, it is all red. There is no gray granite 
within some distance, The temples which adorn 
the island of Phile are of the Ptolemaic period, 
and range between the years 300 and 230 B.C. 
so that, until the hieroglyphic inscriptions on 
the shrine be translated, which will probably fix 
the —_ we may conclude it to belong to this 

riod. 
rt ancient Egypt the shrine usually stood in 
the innermost and holiest of the innumerable 
temple chambers, and contained the emblem of 
the tutelary deity; but in Ptolemaic days the 
lifeless emblem was wont to be replaced by the 
living animal representation ; and when Strabo, 
in the first century of our era, visited the great 
temple at Phila, he was shown by the priests a 
large bird on a shrine, which they told him was 
a hawk ; but he observed that it was ag 4 and 
quite different from the hawks which he had 


hitherto seen in the country ; moreover, it was 
very ill, and nearly dead. It is not impossible 
that this may have been the shrine in which 
dwelt not a hawk, but a vulture, the bird sacred 
to the Mother Goddess Isis, to whom the temple 
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was dedicated. The holes in the sides of the 
aperture may have been for bars or a grating, 
go as to form a cage for the sacred bird. In 450 


ancient gods of Egypt, and was the signal for 
the fanatical destruction of the temples, a Coptic 
church was erected on the island of Phil ; and 
the shrine, ruthlessly dragged from its place, 
was turned on its side, and made into the base 


temples, is now in ruins; and the little shrine, 
once the home of an Egyptian god, and since then 
connected with the holiest of Christian rites, is 
now, by the munificence of the Khedive, deposited 
in the British Museum, a venerable relic of the 
past, a link between Paganism and Christianity, 
and, to the archieologist, of intense interest as 
being unique. 


FROM THE TOWER OF SILENCE. 


Ir happened in my father’s time, early in the 
fifties. I have often heard him tell the story ; 
and in looking through his papers after his death 
I came across the written account of it. It is my 
opinion that the dear old man jotted down the 
story in an idle hour, intending it for publica- 
tion ; but when his task was finished, the whim 
passed away ; the manuscript was laid aside, and 
robably never saw the light of day again until 
T encarthed it from the drawer of an old secre- 
taire last summer. I think the facts are suffi- 
ciently out of the common to be interesting, and 
therefore I give the story verbatim in my father’s 


time the events transpired, my father was in the 
Honourable East India Company’s service. The 
manuscript runs as follows : 

In 1850 I was removed from Bombay to Khara- 
bad, a small town at the western foot of the 
Ghauts between Bombay and Puna; and here I 
made the acquaintance of Mr Framji Jijibhai, 
a Parsee gentleman of most agreeable manners. 
He and were near neighbours, and being 
brought much into contact with each other 
through business matters, quickly became fast 
friends. Unlike most of his race, Mr Jijibhai 
exhibited no great love for jewellery, and I never 
knew him wear any ornamental trinkets save a 
certain ring, which was never absent from the 
little finger of his left hand. This ring, which 
was of gold, was of the most exquisite Eastern 
workmanship, and contained a large opal of extra- 
ordinary beauty. Iam no great judge of precious 
stones; but the gem was certainly one of the 
finest of its kind that I have ever seen, and the 
adornment of Mr Jijibhai’s little finger must have 
represented a value of some hundreds of pounds 
in our money. One evening, while the Parsee 
and myself were sipping our claret in the veranda 
of my bungalow, I ventured to remark upon the 
beauty of this ring; whereupon my companion 
told me how it had come into his possession. It 
had been given him, he said, by a native Princess 
in return for some service of a peculiarly delicate 
nature which he had rendered her ; and so highly 
did he prize the trinket, that he had given posi- 
tive selene that when anything happened to him, 
and he paid the final debt to nature, the ring 
was not to be removed from his finger, but was 


a.D., When the Edict of Theodosius proscribed the | 


of a Christian altar. The church, like the | 


own words, I would merely add that, at the | 


to be conveyed along with his body into the 
‘dokhma,’ or tower of silence, where the vultures 
in stripping the mortal flesh from his bones 
might perchance carry the trinket away—none 
knew whither. Although highly romantic, it 
struck me at the time that this was a very foolish 
method of disposing of such valuable property ; 
but it was no concern of mine, and consequently 
_I made no remark upon it. 

I do not remember whether Tip, my body- 
/ servant, was present in the veranda during our 
conversation ; but subsequent events lead me to 
suppose that he must have been present, or, at 
any rate, within earshot. Tip—lI don’t suppose 
that was his correct name, but it was the only 
one I ever knew him by—was the biggest thief 
unhanged, His petty larcenies were a source of 
| continual trouble to me; and had it not been 
for the recollection that he had once been instru- 
mental in saving my life a few years previously, 
during an unfortunate riot at Bombay, he and I 
would have severed our connection long before 
| we did. As it was, whenever he was detected 
;in any act of dishonesty, he always made such 
voluble promises to reform, and reminded me 
so pertinaciously of the debt I owed him, that 
my resolution invariably fell before his impor- 
, tunities, and he was allowed to continue in my 
service, always, however, on the distinct under- 
standing that this was his last chance. But I 
regret to say that Tip did not reform ; and after 
an interval of a few weeks, the same scene, 
with the same results, would be gone through 
again. 

One morning, early in 1851, I had a business 
engagement with my friend Mr Framji Jijibhai, 
which he failed to keep. This occasioned me 
considerable surprise, as the Parsee was, as a 
rule, punctuality itself in all business appoint- 
ments, For fully an hour I had waited for him, 
when a messenger arrived to say that he was 
dead. He had died that morning so suddenly 
that the ‘dastur’ or ‘mobed’ (priests) had not 
even had time to repeat the prayers for the 
dying. The Zoroastrians only allow a very short 
time to intervene between death and the funeral 
ceremony ; and just before sunset that same day 
the body of Mr Jijibhai was conveyed from his 
house to the tower of silence, his last resting- 
place, which in this instance was situated upon 
a lonely, tree-clad eminence, a little distance 
from Kharabad. 

Some very mistaken notions concerning the 
Parsees’ towers of silence exist, I believe, 
among the English at home. I remember 
seeing them described in the work of an emi- 
nent writer of adventures, who must have 
been wofully ignorant on the subject, as lofty 
towers, not unlike the dismantled round towers 
we find in Ireland, at the top of which were 
placed open gratings. Upon these huge grids 
the corpses—so says the writer I refer to—were 
placed, to be denuded of flesh by those scavengers 
of the air the vultures, until the clean-picked 
bones fell through the iron bars into the pit 
beneath. 

Now, all this is very erroneous and misleading. 
In the first place, the dokhmas are not lofty 
towers, Proportionately, they are low, squat 
edifices, the total height rarely exceeding one- 
third of the diameter. Although they are all 
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built practically on the same plan, the actual 
dimensions of the towers differ considerably, the 
average and most common measurements being— 
total height from twenty to thirty feet, and 
diameter from seventy to ninety feet. In the 
second place, they contain no gratings whatever 
on which to deposit the bodies. 
fact, the interior consists, with the exception of 
the ‘bhandar’ or pit in the centre, of a solid 
platform, the surface of which is only some seven 
or eight feet lower than the top of the parapet. 
The surface of the platform is arranged in three 
concentric rows of ‘pavis’—large slabs of stone, 
divided from each other by stone ridges a few 
inches high—and it is on these pavis, in which 
channels are cut to drain off the rain-water 
into the bhandar, that the deceased Parsees 
are laid. When the vultures have plucked 
away all the flesh, the bones are allowed to 
remain until the sun has completely dried 
them, when they are flung into the bhandar to 
crumble into dust. The dokhma at Kharabad 
was, for some unknown reason or other, of un- 
usual dimensions. The maximum height was 
nearly forty feet, while the parapet was not more 
than four or five feet higher than the platform. 

Into this tower the remains of Framji Jijibhai 
were carried by the ‘nasesalars’ just as the sun 
touched the western horizon; and the funeral 

rty wended its way sorrowfully back to Khara- 
Sed, leaving the vultures to their ghastly task. 
An hour later the moon arose, and as I stood in 
my veranda I could see the dokhma, where all 
that remained of my dead friend lay, looming 
black and sombre in the moonlight. 

An hour later, too, I missed my servant Tip. 
He was absent about an hour and a half. During 
that time an Afghan shepherd who was returning 
home by a path through the thicket on the side 
of the lonely hill observed the figure of a Hindu 
moving stealthily out from the shadow of the 
trees into the open space surrounding the tower 
of silence, with a coiled rope over his shoulder. 
Hurriedly glancing round, to make sure that 
he was unobserved, the Hindu approached the 
dokhma and flung one end of the rope, to which 
was attached a bent piece of iron, intended to 
act as a grapnel, over the parapet. The first 
attempt was unsuccessful, for in hauling in the 
slack of the rope the iron fell back to the ground. 
A second and a third trial also resulted in failure ; 
but at the fourth essay the improvised grapnel 
caught firmly. The next minute the man was 
swarming up the rope, and quickly disappeared 
over the parapet. Before many seconds had 
elapsed, he reappeared, and slid down by the 
same means he had ascended. To shake the 
grapnel loose from its hold, so as to leave no 
trace of his sacrilegious act, was a matter of some 
difficulty, but it was accomplished at last; and 
having again coiled up his rope, the man left 
the scene of his exploit, and the vultures which 
he had disturbed once more swooped down to 
their ghastly feeding-ground. That man—the 
violator of the aérial tomb—was Tip. 

When he made his reappearance at my bung- 
alow, I asked him to account for his absence. He 
told me with the utmost sang-froid that he had 
been to see his father, who was lying ill at the 
other side of the town; and I, in my ignorance 
of the real facts, believed him. That night, I 


As a matter of | 


sat up late writing, for I had an official report to 
send away next morning to Bombay. But, some- 
how, I could not concentrate my thoughts on 
my work. My mind would go rambling away 
to that sombre tower upon the hill, and it was 
ast midnight when my task was finished. At 
ast, however, the concluding word was written, 
and with a sigh of relief I gathered together m 
papers and clapped my hands, a signal which 

understood. 

ow, the room in which I had been writing 
was entered by two doors, one from the veranda, 
and the other exactly opposite it; and it was 
through the latter that my servant made his 
appearance in response to my summons, As I 
was sitting with my back to the veranda, I had 
a full view of Tip’s villainous visage as he entered 
the room. One step he took beyond the thresh- 
old, then stood rooted to the spot, transfixed 
with terror, His jaw dropped, his eyes dilated, 
and the tray he was bearing fell with a crash 
from his useless fingers. The next moment he 
was shaking like an aspen leaf. Whatever was 
the cause of his fright was evidently behind me; 
but before I had time to turn round to ascertain 
what it was, a figure darted madly past me and 
clutched the trembling Hindu by the throat. 
The figure bore the form and features of my 
dead friend, Mr Framji Jijibhai. 

At first I thought—as no doubt Tip did—that 
this must be an apparition ; but I was not natur- 
ally superstitious, and instantly dismissed this 
theory trom my mind. This was too substantial 
for a spirit. 1t was the Parsee in the flesh. His 
only clothing was his scanty funeral garb; and 
from his naked wrists the blood was streaming 
to the floor from several ugly, lacerated wounds, 
His face was ghastly pale, in spite of the natural 
swarthiness of his skin, and his eyes flashed with 
anger. The painful state of his wrists, however, 
did not prevent him from grasping my servant 
with an iron grip until the latter’s eyeballs rolled 
in a frenzy of agonised terror and fairly bulged 
from his head. 

‘Where is my ring, you sacrilegious villain— 
you robber of the dead ?’ he demanded fiercely. 

For reply the Hindu gurgled some inarticulate 
words in his throat, sak Seating in his turban 
with trembling fingers, produced the opal ring 
I had so often seen on Mr Jijibhai’s hand. The 
Parsee released his hold and snatched his stolen 
eng hastily from Tip, The latter no sooner 
elt himself free, than, making a bolt for the 
veranda, he fled howling out into the moonlit 
night ; and to this day 1 have never set eyes on 
him again. 

As soon as my friend’s excitement had subsided, 
he fell helplessly into a chair, and I thought for 
the moment that he was going to faint from sheer 
exhaustion. I pressed food and wine upon him, 
bound up his wounded arms, and assisted him 
into a less airy garb, after which he recovered 
himself rapidly, and while I sat smoking my 
pipe, he related to me the following account of 

iis terrible experience : 

This morning (said he) when my friends thought 
me dead, I was in some strange state of catalepsy, 
which is all the more inexplicable to me from the 
fact that I have never before been subject even to 
the slightest seizure of that nature. Although 
to all outward appearances dead, I was painfully 
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conscious of what was going on around me ; and 
you will readily understand the anguish I experi- 
enced when the doctor, having felt for my pulse, 
pronounced life to be extinct ; and preparations 
were made for the funeral ceremony. 1 pictured 
to myself in ghastly colours all the torturous 
horrors of being plucked to pieces alive by the 
vultures, and yet I was utterly incapable of 
making any sign to those around me The 
mysterious line of communication between the 
will and the muscles was cut off, and I felt myself 
doomed to be the helpless victim of a natural 
henomenon. When I was carried into the 
dokhme and left lying upon the pavi, I mentally 
gave way to the direst despair, knowing as I did 
that barely an hour is, as a rule, required to 


denude the corpse of every vestige of flesh. As, 


my friends retired from the spot, leaving me in 
my terrible loneliness, the vultures which had 
been hovering in the vicinity swooped down in 
a threatening cloud; and I wondered what part 
of my person would be the first point of attack. 
I had long ago given up all hope of escape, and 
now I only prayed that death would speedily 
come—that the vultures would begin the feast 
upon some vital part and relieve me from the 
tortures of a slow decease. 

In this I was, happily, disappointed. Whether 
the birds of prey knew instinctively that the 
spark of life still smouldered in my breast, or 
the all-wise God who made both them and me 
miraculously restrained them in His merciful 
providence, I know not ; but this I do know, that 
though they hovered and fluttered about me, 
sometimes so closely that they fanned my cheeks 
with the flapping of their wings, I was not 
harmed even by so much as a hair of the 
head all the time I lay there on the pavi, an 
inert body. 

Night came on; the moon arose, and still I 
lay there unable to move hand or foot; the 
vultures, perched like so many sentinels upon the 
parapet, occasionally leaving it to circle round 
me, waiting for the spirit to leave the body. 
The suspense was as awful as it is indescribable. 
Suddenly the vultures rose and flew away. The 
next moment a rope was flung over the parapet 
and withdrawn. This occurred three times. The 
fourth time the rope caught somehow ; and shortly 
afterwards the head and shoulders of that rascally 
servant of yours appeared above the masonry. 
Luckily the particular point at which he invaded 
the dokhma was directly in my line of sight, 
or I should never have known who the robber 
was, for, of course, I could move my eyes no more 
than I could any other part of my body. Spring- 
ing lightly down on to the platform, Tip made 
his way to me, snatched the ring from my finger, 
and decamped the same way he came. No sooner 
had he gone than the vultures returned, and I 
was in exactly the same predicament as before. 
One big repulsive-looking fellow hovered so 
closely above me that he brushed my breast with 
his wings, and I thought he was about to pluck 
out my eyes, but he wheeled away again and 
perched on the parapet. 

For hours I lay thus. Then suddenly I felt 
my natural power return to me, and I experienced 
a thrill of exquisite joy as 1 thought that the 
hour of my deliverance was at hand. My re- 
covery was rapid ; but I was weak from exhaus- 


— 


tion. I jumped up and capered about for very 
gladness, while the birds fled in alarm at my 
unexpected resurrection. But my troubles were 
not yet at an end. The outer wall of the dokhma 
is, as you know, a great height from the ground, 
and | knew that if I attempted to leap down I 
should probably break my neck. The facing of 
the walls was too smooth to afford me any hold 
to scramble down by, and I was in a desperate 
plight, for stay in that dreadful spot I could 
not. I felt that I must make my escape at all 
hazards. 

In this awful dilemma I was inspired with a 
lucky thought, which I at once proceeded to put 
into execution. Resuming my old position, I 
lay perfectly still, and soon the vultures again 
returned, and flocked round me. Awaiting a 
favourable opportunity, I made a grab at one 
of the largest as he hovered menacingly not more 


than a foot directly above me, and was successful 


‘in catching hold of him by the legs, He struggled 
| terribly, and pecked viciously at my wrists with 
the result that you have seen; but I stuck to 
him with both hands, like grim death, and, 
mounting the parapet, leaped into the air. 

It seemed a terribly long time before I reached 
the ground ; but my expedient proved successful. 
The huge bird’s struggles to get away broke the 
full force of my fall, and I landed on terra firma 
unhurt, except for the painful state of my wrists. 
Leaving go my hold on the vulture, he rose in 
the air, and soared away; while I scrambled to 
my feet and hurried here to confront the rascal 
who had robbed me before he had time to make 
away with his booty.—The rest you know. 


STREET SUPERSTITIONS. 


How far readers in general may be aware of the 
fact we kuow not, but there are some super- 
stitions which are largely existent among the 
bulk of the less educated classes of Londoners 
which are quite distinct from any cherished 
among the rural dwellers in remote counties 
where the antiquary delights to hunt for his 
favourite game. Long experience of all the 
varied phases of London life in the most crowded 
quarters enables us to assure the reader that 
‘What perhaps is new to him, and altogether un- 
heard of in the classes which are of a superior 
type of education, is palpable fact, as a very 
short inquiry in the East End and similar locali- 
ties: would show. Where or how the London 
crowds first got these notions we cannot say ; 
but they exist, and are familiar enough to the 
wayfarer. Hence we have called them Street 
Superstitions, as they are of the street, pure and 
simple in London at any rate, and perhaps in 
other large towns. They have nothing in com- 
mon with country roads, lanes, and fields; yet 
they are credited by the shrewd, self-sufficient 
Londoner of the lower classes with as much un- 
questioning credulity as any ancient superstition, 
handed down through centuries, in the most 
benighted village. 

Prominent among them is the London way- 
farer’s belief in the luck which follows seeing a 
piebald horse. To see one of these is to be the 
recipient, in imagination and eyo at any 
rate, of a piece of good fortune. Not long ago, 
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in a leading thoroughfare we heard one of two 
youths, as such a horse was passing, tell his com- 
panion ‘to take off his hat and spit—there was 
a lucky horse!’ This formula seems indispens- 
able. Whence the idea of these particular horses 
being lucky comes, it is hard to say. Possibly 
the notion is akin to that which is so old a one 
at home and abroad as to the magpies, whose 
foretellings vary according to the number in 
which they are seen, and the pied markings of 
horse and bird are very similar. Most East End 
Londoners are far more familiar, however, with 
a pied horse than a pied bird, save in a cage. 
Whether the superstition includes ‘skewbald’ 
horses as well, we do not know. But we know 
people who unquestionably credit the luck of 
piebalds. 

Another superstition most prevalent among the 
lower classes, and especially the criminal ones, 
as the police Reports often show, is in the magic 
effect of a piece of coal picked up in the street. 
This is supposed to secure unvarying good 
fortune to the possessor if turned from time to 
time in the pocket. Coal, too, which is found in 
the gutter is far superior to that which is in the 
middle of the street. We have frequently seen 
people of both sexes carefully pick up and 
treasure these small articles, even running over 
from one side of the street to the other in a 
shower of rain. It may be here remarked that 
burglars in especial attach great importance to 
the possession of such a piece of coal when they 
are engaged in their professional occupations, 
which, perhaps, is something to the discredit of 
the article. It is impossible to fathom the reason 
which has induced this idea about a bit of coal 
found in the gutter, though some study of the 
matter has been made. 

So, again, with a piece of wood or stick lying 
in the road, ‘Pass a stick and pass your luck’ 
is a common street phrase, and often you may 
see the ordinary pedestrian pick up some mud- 
stained bit of wood on his way. It is possible, 
by the way, that the old fable of the girl who, 
going through a wood, rejected stick after stick 
till she was obliged to put up with a crooked 
one, may have something to do with the origin 
of the notion. Be that as it may, the fact 
remains, that toa great number of Londoners to 
pass a bit of wood in the street without picking it 
up is to throw away a chance of good fortune. 

Another and perhaps more deeply and gener- 
ally rooted superstition of the streets is that as 
to cats—cats of two kinds, as a rule, though, with 
a smaller and more select circle, there is a strong 
predilection in the case of a third colour. How- 
ever, the most general idea is as to the black 
cats. If one of these runs across the path of the 
wayfarer, still more if it runs towards him, it is 
a sign of notable good luck. To injure one is 
to be most unlucky in every way. If a London 
street cat, apparently out on its rounds, comes up 
to the wayfarer and rubs its head against him, 
he may take it asa most fortunate portent. As 
to white cats, it is not generally known, and 
perhaps not admitted openly by the men them- 
selves, that they are supposed to be most un- 
lucky by the class who drive night-cabs. In 
fact, so wep is the idea, that in some cases 
a man who has taken his cab out of the yard for 
a night’s work, will, if a white cat happens to 


run across the street before him, return to the 
yard and abandon his project for the night, con- 
vinced that he will not on that occasion have 
any luck. 

Toa very small minority of people, the notion 
of good luck generally attached to black cats is 
intensified in the case of a tortoiseshell Tom cat, 
which is supposed to be a most emphatic omen 
of good fortune. It is curious to see how black 
cats, which, less than two centuries since, were 
always held in a certain amount of dislike and 
terror, as the supposed familiars of witches, and 
often as the witches themselves in animal form, 
should nowadays be held so widely as harbingers 
of good fortune. 

Space compels us to be brief; so we will add 
one more specimen of street superstition as gro- 
= as any and as widely prevalent. Pro- 
bably some vague tradition of the ancient influ- 
ence of the Italian mal occhio, or evil-eye, has 
some connection with it. Should you meet a 
squinting woman, it is a most evil omen, and no 
more luck all the day will follow the fact. On 
the other hand, if you meet a squinting man, 
great good fortune will result ! 


‘FOR LOVE’S SWEET SAKE.’ 


BEcAUSE you have no golden hoard, 
Or broad and fertile lands to show, 
Or wealth in glittering caskets stored, 
You fear to whisper—what I know. 
You think ’twould be a grievous wrong 
Me from my smoother paths to take, 
Nor understand how brave and strong 
My heart could be for Love's sweet sake. 


Because you are a man, you seek 
To hide the tender pain you feel ; 
And I, a woman, should not speak 
One word your secret wound to heal ; 
Yet, knowing well that each for each 
Life’s fullest harmonies could wake, 
I fain would place within your reach 
The gift of love for Love’s sweet sake. 


Because the ways you tread are rough, 
Shall we two always stand apart / 
Nay, let me own ’twould be enough 
To share your weal and woe, dear heart ! 
If you must bear a daily cross, 
Why, I will half the burden take ; 
And what you choose to call my loss, 
Count truest gain for Love’s sweet sake. 
E. MarHeson. 


*,* TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

lst. All communications should be addressed to the 
* Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 

2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
should accompany every manuscript. 

3d. To secure their safe return if ineligible, ALL MaNv- 
SCRIPTS, whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 
otherwise, should have the writer’s Name and Address 
written upon them IN FULL. 

4th, Offerings of Verse should invariably be accompanied 
by a stamped and directed envelope. 
If the above rules are complied with, the Editor will 

do his best to ensure the safe return of ineligible papers. 
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